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cavities, however, are not necessarily present throughout a series
of limestone beds, for, as pointed out by Meinzer,1 the bottom of a
reservoir site might be water-tight and the sides cavernous and leaky.
Cavernous conditions are sometimes indicated at the surface by sink
hole topography, but in others surface evidence may be lacking.

Gypsum is even more soluble than limestone.

If there is a water table present in cavernous rocks it is usually ad-
justed to underground streams.

In some reservoir sites leaks may be found which are of a local nature
and these can sometimes be closed off by means of a dike, or grouting^
of the area.2

Coarse gravel may be as senous a cause of leakage as limestone and
basalt. Deposits of such material may, moreover, be of irregular
occurrence, since they may be found in moraines, alluvial fans or stream
channels, and form a part of the natural wall of the reservoir, so that it
may be difficult m some cases to determine the form or outline of these
gravelly masses. Leakage through gravel would be in accordance with
Darcy's law, and the width of a ridge along the reservoir would be of
importance, for while a narrow one at the lower end would be bad, a
broad ridge near the head of the reservoir would be much less serious.
Leakage through sandy or gravelly material may at times be serious,
and traverse a considerable thickness of material.

At the Cedar River reservoir in Washington, the south end of the
dam was set on seamy rock, and the north end on glacial drift. Al-
though there was some percolation through the rock, there was a large
amount through the drift, totaling some 30 million gallons daily, and
causing a slumping of the hillside.8

At the Santa Maria reservoir m Colorado leakage took place through
two miles of landslide de"bris; at the Mosca Reservoir in Colorado
the water seeped through 1500 feet of sand and gravel, causing a
washout.4

As stated by Meinzer,5 " the lower end of a reservoir is usually the
most critical end. Here the water is impounded to the greatest height
above the original stream level and is unavoidably raised far above the
water table Moreover, the natural walls of the reservoir generally
have the least thickness at the lower end. With great difference, within
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